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The effect of this was not readily discernible to the
average man. But my father remarked, "I find the im-
ports of British goods appreciably down/' He was in a
position to judge for he was a customs official.
I recall this little incident vividly. I could hardly
have understood its real importance at the time it hap-
pened. Only now do I realize that around that casual
domestic scene was entwined the political warp of India,
for the boycott of foreign goods, particularly of cloth,
was to be one of the principal planks of the non-co-
operation movement. Similarly there were other inci-
dents, the significance of which I was too young to
understand but which unfolded their meaning in course
of time.
There was the dire story of the massacre at Amritsar,
which rather than an isolated political incident must
now be regarded as a turning point in our history.
I remember the day I was first told that grim story,
years after it happened, because it was a story which
every Indian parent should tell his child.
Amritsar was a large town in the northern province
of the Punjab. The Punjab was the recruiting ground
for the British-controlled army in India. The men of
the North were born fighters, easy to train. They had a
tradition as fighting men. Race, diet and climate com-
bined to make them hardy. They were chiefly Moslems,
tough and double-boned.
At the time of the massacre there were two English-
men in the Punjab whose names were strangely simi-
lar. The one was Sir Michael O'Dwyer, lieutenant-
governor of the province. He was knighted as governors
always are. The other was General Reginald E. H.
Dyer, who commanded the North.
It was the custom of the Congress to meet in differ-